is full of fantastic and futile plans, only to acknowledge
at last the inescapable walls of his cell. Almost in spite
of himself, then, for his only desire was to share his
life with her, he began to build up a life of his own
again, of regrets, and of hope, and of work; and the
very slowness of such reconstruction augured well for
its permanence.
At the end of the previous year Lavareime had
ceased attending the Lycee Sully and now went every
day to the Lycee Louis~le-Grand, where he was under
a special tutor. Michel met him every day at five o'clock
as he came out of college, and they walked home
together through the Luxembourg Gardens with one
of Lavarenne's schoolfellows, Henry Desormeaux, one
of the poets he had roped in when Receuil first appeared.
Desormeaux, as a poet, seemed to be hesitating
between two different manners of writing, or perhaps
he regarded such versatility as the mark of a superior
mind; at any rate, he had published in succession first
a series of orthodox little poems of philosophical
intent and then a number of other pieces which, by
virtue of the typographical arrangement of the lines,
might also have been called verses, but which in fact
were subject to no rules and had no meaning other
thanwhatthe individual reader cared to read into them.
The former poems were signed with a discreet yet
simple anagram, both to guard against the possibility
of a veering fashion, which might later cause them to
weigh somewhat heavily upon the reputation of a
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